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REVIEWS 

WILLIAM H. DAVIES, POET 

Collected Poems, by William H. Davies. Fifield, London, 

and Alfred T. Knopf, New York. 

William H. Davies writes in a curious traditional dialect 
— that is to say in a language that is more or less the tongue 
of Burns and Blake and the Elizabethans ; he puts his words 
"hind-side to" as the ancient writers were Wont, and he says 
"did go" and "did sing" and so forth. Sero te amavi, etc. 
Also Mr. Shaw once introduced him as a curiosity and all 
these things put one off. Having found out this much, one 
has also found about as much fault as one can find with 
Mr. Davies, or at least all the fault that he would not find 
with himself. 

I do not know that I can submit Mr. Davies' work to 
my usual acid test. Those who have caught my habit must 
put it aside for a time. Here is Sweet Youth: 

And art thou gone, sweet Youth? Say nay! 

For dost thou know what power was thine, 
That thou could'st give vain shadows flesh, 

And laughter without any wine, 
From the heart fresh? 

And art thou gone, sweet Youth? Say nay! 

Not left me to Time's cruel spite! 
He'll pull my teeth out one by one, 

He'll paint my hair first gray, llien white, 
He'll scrape my bone. 

And art thou gone, sweet Youth? Alas, 

For ever gone! — I know it well. 
Earth has no atom, nor the sky, 
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That has not thrown the Kiss Farewell — 
Sweet Youth, good-bye. 

Now I suppose that lyric is not quite Elizabethan ; in fact, 1 
am sure that it is not. Lyric it certainly is. 

I wonder what further concession we must make. Cer- 
tainly Davies uses his verse as a vehicle for a philosophy as 
well as for communicating his mood. Certainly he does 
talk about things quite as often as he presents them, possibly 
more often ; still he does now and again present men or 
things without comment : as, for example, a drunk who has 
done time watching school-house after school-house in the 
hope of finding his children: 

And "Balmy" Tom is near as bad 

A-drinking ale till blind: 
No absent child grieves he, but there's 

A dead love on his mind. 

The poem is possibly sentimental. There are flaws in its 
technique. "But you know it's only about one thing in thirty 
I do that's any good," is the author's own summary criticism 
of his poems, so we may as well take the good with the flawed 
for a moment. Poet Davies is without any doubt, if one 
will but read enough of him for conviction. Despite the 
ancient speech, the speech that is at least as old as Tom 
Moore, there is here and there the fine phrase and the still 
finer simplicity. The last line of the above four, for example. 
I think I had better quote one poem which makes it neces- 
sary to "accept Davies" as a poet, after which we can at our 
leisure decide which verses we are going to hold as "good 
Davies." The poem is A Lovely Woman: 
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Now I can see what Helen was: 

Men can not see this woman pass 

And not be stirred; as summer's breeze 

Sets leaves in battle on the trees. 

A woman moving gracefully 

With golden hair enough for three, 

Which — mercifully! — is not loose, 

But lies in coils to her head close; 

With lovely eyes, so dark and blue, 

So deep, so warm, they burn me through. 

I see men follow her, as though 

Their homes were where her steps should go. 

She seemed as sent to our cold race 

For fear the beauty of her face 

Made Paradise in flames like Troy — 

I could have gazed all day with joy. 

In fancy I could see her stand 

Before a savage, fighting band, 

And make them, with her words and looks, 

Exchange their spears for shepherd's crooks, 

And sing to sheep in quiet nooks; 

In fancy saw her beauty make 

A thousand gentle priests uptake 

Arms for her sake, and shed men's blood. 

The fairest piece of womanhood, 

Lovely in feature, form and grace, 

I ever saw, in any place. 

Frankly I do not think that most of Davies' poems are 

so good as the two just quoted. Yet sometimes he uses the 

"classic-English" manner to perfection. In Dreams of the 

Sea, for example, are lines and strophes which I think we 

would accept without quaver or question if we found them in 

volumes of accepted "great poets" : 

And I have seen thy gentle breeze as soft 
As summer's when it makes the cornfields run ; 

And I have seen thy rude and lusty gale 
Make ships show half their bellies to the sun. 
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Thou knowest the way to tame the wildest life, 
Thou knowest the way to bend the great and proud: 

I think of that Armada whose puffed sails, 

Greedy and large, came swallowing every cloud. 

But I have seen the sea-boy, young and drowned, 

Lying on shore and, by thy cruel hand, 
A seaweed beard was on his tender chin, 

His heaven-blue eyes were filled with common sand. 

And yet, for all, I yearn for thee again, 

To sail once more upon thy fickle flood: 
I'll hear thy waves wash under my death-bed, 

Thy salt is lodged forever in my blood. 

Robustezza! This verse is not in the latest mode, but 
compare it with verse or its own kind and you will not find 
much to surpass it. Wordsworth, for instance, would have 
had a deal of trouble trying to better it. The sound quality 
is, again, nearer that of the Elizabethans than of the nine- 
teenth-century writers. The philologist will find scarcely a 
Latin word in the foregoing verses: "Armada" is a proper 
name, and "gentle" is so tempered by mediaeval French 
popular usage that one forgets its Latin derivation. I do 
not wish the reader to imply from this that the use of Latin 
words in English is taboo. Simply: certain effects are very 
often due to the omission of Latin words from the verse. 

There is a resonance and a body of sound in these verses 
of Davies which I think many vers-librists might envy. 

I am by no means attempting a full examination of Davies 
in this brief annotation. I think I have, however, quoted 
enough of him to show that he should be considered at least 
as much for his verses as for his better known prose, Auto- 
biography of a Super-Tramp. Ezra Pound 
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